work. He must become a conspirator, risking daily, 51
hourly prison, exile again, death. Final success re-
quired that he give himself utterly to this work, body
and soul. He would have no right, no time to live his
own life. He must give up his family, the pleasant so-
ciety to which he had entrance, for the companionship
of humble workmen.
The Socialists held a meeting in Paris in 1892 and
decided to organize among the Poles. The following
summer the first congress of the Polish Socialist Party
(called by its initials P. P. S.) was held, secret meet-
ings in the forest near Wilno. It was definitely under-
stood that this was to be a Polish party and that all
connections with Eussian Socialists were now broken.
Pilsudski had never for a moment believed it possible
for a free Polish nation to flourish side by side with a
free Russian nation in one state. His colleagues in
the new organization realized that if they were thinking
only of improving the lot of the common people, the
czar's government would not permit them to work in
peace; persecution would come anyway, so it was worth
while to risk patriotic aims in addition. In Poland
the movement was unique, combining political and so-
cial problems.
August, 1893, was, as he put it, the end of Pil-
sudskrs "legal life." From then on he was a con-
spirator, watched constantly by the Eussian police and
spies. He and his friends had always behind their
backs the gendarmes, before their eyes the Citadel of
Warsaw. Yet he never went armed. He was homeless,
traveling frequently without a passport or with a forged
one. Often he had no money and slept on a bench in
the park, on the hay in field or barn. He hid in rail-
road cars, in a church or chapel. He roused unlimited
confidence in himself, so that men never felt so free and
safe as when he was sleeping under their roof, even
though they knew he was on illegal business, was wanted